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all manner of business without his knowledge or consent; so that in a very few years they became insupportable to him, and for this reason there were several canons made in the Council of Calcedon to subject them to the primitive jurisdiction of their proper Bishop, and to prohibit them from meddling in any affairs without his permission.
But by the indulgence of the Bishops in that age, these canons were made useless; for though the monks were bound to come to their parish churches, yet sometimes they had leave from the Bishop to have a secular priest to administer the sacraments to them in their own monasteries, then they were permitted to have a priest of their own body, upon condition that he continued to be a monk, and officiated only in the monastery: and then several rules and orders were made amongst themselves, for the more regular performance of those ecclesiastical functions, which being done without the knowledge or direction of the Bishops, gave occasion to those disputes, which afterwards happened betweeen them and the monks, who now refused to obey the orders of their superiors, pretending them to be contrary to the rules of their monasteries.
And thus it stood in the Eastern Church for the space of 200 years and upwards; there were also some monks in the West, before St. Benedict, but not addicted to any particular order, for a monk, as such, was received in all monasteries, but there were so few, that about the beginning of the sixth century, St. Benedict, who then established his order, is commonly called the father of monkery. But he did not intend to make any innovation in the monastic life; his business was to collect what was most perfect amongst others, and bring it to be observed by those of his order, who at the first institution were all kicks.
Eusebius of Versailles was the first who brought them into holy orders, and St. Martin, who came from Milan, was the first who brought the form of a monastic life into France, and he built a monastery for that purpose about two miles from Tours, of which place he was Bishop.
Sulpitius Severus, who wrote his life, informs us, that monks increased so fast, that there were almost 2000 of them at his funeral, and it is probable that out of such a